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'm *H E 8 of oo poli ;aſt publiſhed Tal 


ch Wars and Giligence ſuggeſted his doubts, concerning 


under the title of the Parian Chronicle, has with 


8 ford places at the head of her Collection 1 Marbles, having 


2H ' ſhewn it that reſpect ever ſince by the liberality of one of the 
4 noble family of Howard: ſhe became poſſeſt of that valuable 


= Collection; the firſt which this country could boaſt for near a ” 


6 .century, till the munificence and taſte .of a Private individual 
N "formed one equal to. ĩt in the capital. 1 . 
That there have been ſpurious monuments obtruded on the 5 


; — 3 both in the form of MSS. inſeriptions, medals, &c. ever 
eſince curioſity after ſuch articles has been awakened, is too noto= _ 


| rious to be contradicted. Nor is it leſs notorious that through —« 


= the ſkill and judgement of the learned the impoſture has been 25 


uetected, and the maſk torn off before theſe fitions had obtained a = 
firm foundation. But that the charge of fiction ſhould apply tothe py 
_ 'ParIAN CunonICLE, or chat it ſhould \ come under any of i 


qv Row. Mr. Ren Sho RY 40 an * 40 gion 0 Polite dure. N 


= 151 "i — of an * on | PunRuation, 7585 - A 5 


1 
characters which conſtitute a forgery, ſeems ſo bold a conjeAure 
that it merits the fulleſt examination, 5 

With due deference to that learned body who] in right of being 7 
poſſeſt of this monument ſhould i in ſtrict propriety aſſert its claims 
to authenticity, at leaſt if o infallible accuracy, may I be pex- 
mitted to ſubmit to the Society of Antiquaries ſuch a view of the 


preſent writer's doubts, and ſuch a diſcuſſion of them, as is con- 


ſiſtent with the candor and liberality which he profeſſes i in pro- 
poſing them, and which it becomes every inquirer after truth, 
whether on the ſide of attack or defence, to conduct himſelf „„ 
 . with. Perhaps partiality, which I have always been taught” to 


: cheriſh for this venerable monument, may caſt a miſt before my 


15 eyes, and conceal from me the force of the arguments alledged 8 
by the opponent or the reſpondent. Thoſe learned members of 


„ Society of Antiquaries, who have made claſſical MRS — 


their particular ſtudy, will moderate between =_ e 
Nor let it be objected, that the challenge was firſt taken up in 


5 the Gentleman 8 Magazine [3]. Applauſe ! 18 due to the man who - 
takes up the defence of eſtabliſhed opinions when called in 


queſtion, whoever he be, or in whatever mode he gives the 


alarm, while he keeps within proper bounds. It is ſurely right - 
> take alarm at novel opinions; - and if the eſtabliſhed 8 
| cannot be ſupported, it 1s equally right to give them up. Rare 


— "EM not leſs juſtifiable to try the validity of our oldeſt creed e 


by ſome ſtandard of fair diſcuſſion. Few forgeries, whether lite- 15 
rary or others, have been able to maintain themſelves beyond En 


- - ſhort period; and it is the glory of this age and nation to have bo. 


8 contributed 9 "ys other to the detection of ſome of che ; 5 
| gon: N 5 


0 Vol. LV. vr. ssi. wo TL 


1 LAGS 5 
Let us then allow the arguments againſt the authenticity of 
the Parian Chronicle in their fulleſt extent, and wy” them a 
in the Court of Criticiſm, _ 
It is much to be regretted, chat no fac-fiinile of this marble 


. hitherto been publiſhed, as of the Marmor Sandvicenſe, that 


from Athens engraved by the Dilettanti, and others. I need 


| Not enlarge on the utility of ſuch a copy, which ſets the ori- : 


ginal before the eyes of every critic in his cloſet, and would be os . 
final in determining many eſſential points, which without it 


are rendered equivocal. There is only a ſingle line of this Mar- 


by ble ſoengraved in Pl. VIII. of Part II. of the Marmora Ox- ; 


=— onicaſia,” p. 104. which our author has had copied. 


= has given the whole Chronicle in ſmall Greek types, with 
+" Latin verſion below, followed by. an Engliſh raps, 85 


7 illustrated with notes. N . 1 

= Chapter I. contains he hiſtory of this Marble, fron 3 its bring- 
—_— ing to England. In the remaining chapters are ſtated at large e 

the following doubts, which + ſhall tranſcribe from . 53. — 
= "2908 proceed to examine them. Ro DO 


1. The characters have no certain or 9 marks 1 „ 


RR antiquity. The characters N and 8 are ſuppoſed to be the 

| only which bear marks of antiquity, for the intermixture 8 

mall letters is not conſidered by Mr. R. as ; ſuch ; „ mark, nei- : 
. ther does he admit the archaiſms as one. . | 


$0 2. It is not n that the Chronicle 1 was engraved for 


—_ privat uſe. 


OT 


3 ᷓ . It does not appear to | have been engraved iy pubic alle OR 
& why. EE „ n e 
3 The Greek and Roman writers, for. a long time ay the 5 
1 date of this work, complain that they had no chene cal ac» hed 
5 count of the affairs of antient Greece. a 


444 


5. This Chronicle i is not once mentioned by ay writer of 


_ antiquity. 


6. Some of the facts cem to have been taken from authors T9 
of a late date. 0 


7. Parachroniſms appear in 0 of this epochas, which „ 


5 enn 12 ſuppoſe a Greek 5 in te. Tye" Ls = i 


piad would be liable to commit. 


: 8. The hiſtory of the — of the marbles i is obſcure and i. 
TS 'unſatisfaRtory, = 
—_— Keerary. world ben frequently been Wa upon * on 


2 85 ſpurious books and inſcriptions and therefore we ſhonld be e- 23 


tiemely cautious with regard t to what we receive under the name 


of venerable Antiquity 
Leet us follow his objections i in their ber 


I. The period of time treated of in this Chronicle com. 


mences 1582 years before the Chriſtian æra, and is brought ÞF_ 
Jown to within 354 years of it; conſequently the inſcription F}F 
muſt Have been cut in ſome ſubſequent period. It cannot there- © 2 
fore rank with the Sigean, Amyclean, Nemean, Delian, Cyan 
Ceenean, or Sandiviob; the lateſt of which precedes it by above 0 
Fears. As to the Farneſian of Herodes Atticus, they are far too 


recent; and if, as good judges deem, they are a forgery, they E 23 


are no teſt by which to try the Parian. The altar of ech n 
gat Wilton, which Mr. Pegge Bl refers to 579. A. C. has tho 1 


1 The. Ir with one 3 ſhortened i is bound! in — 1 
. Aſiatic inſcriptions ld. 5 355 
hut if we once admit that the forks of the elec is no o proof | = _— 
Te of the antiquity of the inſcription, becauſe the moſt. antient cha- 
5 altert can be as 22 ly counterſeited « as . obich - 3 our 


”-” N PET TROY wal. L p- 1 55. 
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1 


Srefent alphabets Le]. there i is an end to certainty and no lait. 

8 07 ſuſpicion. 
The tranſcript of this inſcription is gien From. het made 
in its preſent ſtate, by Dr. Chandler, for the Marmora Oxonien- 


WH ſia, wherein the lacunæ are ſupplied by many happy conjectures. 
But as it is to be preſumed the copy taken by Selden when the 
Marble firſt came over, or even from that by Prideaux 50 years 9 


1 after, approached nearer ta exactneſs in proportion as the Mar= 
dle was more perfect, the happieſt ſubſequent. conjecture —_ 
loſe its value. And with regard to the firſt half of it we have „ 
1 only Selden's tranſcript to truſt to. IE 


What has been ſaid againſt the form ot the letters * 5 


1 equally to the e obſervable, though not uniformly, 1 
a 5 this monument, if they appear on other marbles, and therefore 5 . 
1 muſt be adopted on this, to conceal the forgery ; ; or, which _—_— 
more extraordinary, if the authenticity of the other inſerip- we 
tions wherein they appear is therefore to be queſtioned. 2 e 
1 is making a very controvertible uſe of an XT ooo 
=. II. It i is not eaſy to ſee why this inſcription might not have 1 
= been eut for private uſe, neither is the queſtion at all affected by 
dhe determination: for many a public monument has been erected 


at the expence of a private citizen. As to the little ſtreſs that is to be Oe” 


s 2 laid on the inſcribed monuments of the oldeſt antiquity they are 


not before us to ſpeak for themſelves, if there were no other foun- 


f = dation for the doubts entertained concerning them. The pillars 5 e 
of Seth and others may be rejected without involving i in the - 


 } fame condemnation monuments of later date, and actually ſubb 

| fiſting. It is proving too much to make the fiction of many — \ 
= inſcriptions and MSS. apply to all, or to infer that becauſe =_—_ 8 
 - I veral of both forts have been forged (and the number cannot be TR 1” 


(i F.. 
1 


Zeeſtſons, ap 
| might de f 


| = inſtances. alledged tg, prove. t this are, Port 


[6 1 

prbbed to be TY cherefsre feverbt more hays or mu de 
forged. If the chronological obſervations of the Baby lonfane 
were cut on brieks,” the laws of Solon it wood} and a poem of : 
Heſiod confiſting of 128 lines on led, and this too at a time 

When writing on different aud more obvious materials was in | 
_ uſe, what objection can thete be to rechtding': a feties of everits_ 


on blocks of matble; which; votwithſtanding or author's ug“ 


pears léfs li able 60 injuty than' metal? Braſs or ag 


dldent befel it more fatal th. n chat (r being 0 rg obe Fom, 
its on of iſt jad! to the poliſhed capi tal of a cultiwate natien? 1 


"OE len to melt, or conſumed by accillental*fire 3" 93 | | 
nin a ſerles of events, 'dirldg the lapſe of near 29 centuries, _— 
. ſince the probable making of the Parian mogument, what ace :. 


* Hor rt is objected that it could not have been a public x Wo- = 7 
Ih nument, beczuſe, 19, the whual form dreckig! its ered on, is 


TY 


wanting 40 denote that ir was, ſet up by public. author 


oa 


E Honorary, no t — 4 


calculated to ſanckion a ſeries of chronological events, or an 
efſay on a particfar” ſabjec.** The” oldeſt marbles! before re = 


12 ferred to Have not "this title of intröductibn . It is not found 5 "2 
- on the head of the Sigean vote in favor of Ahtischts in Chi. 


8 TE" ”, * 


| brother ntibchus Hierax recitigg' their preſeuts to the temple 


J nor in that letter of Seleucus Callinicus and Bis = | 


pollo Didymæds, inſcribed on ſtone againff the wall of thit' 4 | 


5 temple, within 20 years of our Chronicle [ek Neither of theſe BR 


T  inferiptions are mentioned by Hiftorians, which ſeems: to be an c 
eceſſential requiſite with the objeor to the Parian marble. ' Re 


_ gifters of benefactions, and of officers of temples, are not un- 


5 5 | common in the above temple and others KAY See alſo t the x re- : 


1 7. 50, od] in the Appendix to Murator? „ Thann, v. MNCXVI1L, 
(I See che : Tonian Antiquities. . 


rk 1 


1 

cord of boundaries between the Samians aud Priqnepas ra, 

| the renewal: of ftiendfhip between the cities of Hermione and 

aud Aſine in Sicily [i, the expenditute of Ariſtqmenes on the 
Dionyſiac games in Coreytaſ I], and enen the letter of Lyſima- 

chus with his determination now at Oxford {m].:; The ſurvey of 
the works of the Temple of Minerva Polias at Athens [a), an ac- 


Count of pay iſſued to certain troops [0]. gd and tk recqding te 


ſacred treaſubes at Atheus[p], older than the Sandwich. marble, 


I might here mention the baſs relief in the Farneſe palace re- 


preſenting che hiſtory. of Hercules, with inſeriptions in verſe 
and proſe round it, which the learned Corſini {4}, ſuppoſes to 
have been dedicated in pigs in Doris, Peloponneſus, r 
| Argolis, and the work — the moſt flouriſhing period of Grtece. 


= But it is ſarther objected that the Chronicle: does nat appear 75 


Wa to Have been oe extracted from any publip records, or: caleulated TRE 


2 | | | | to aleeforder- che ofe if - authentic « ts,” , This; — 2 9 
erer, is more chan fins been made out. Monſicur Freret 1 who 


ſeems to have beſt underſtobd this monument, obſerves than 


; Ahe genefel and pbliticat hiſtory of Greece does not appear to 1 
84 Have been the principal object of its author, þ 1 defign ID 


75 >» ws rather Fer arranges Fay eirdnologicat- ee eee CERT 


= 40 ceſſary to aſſiſt in reading the poets, and aſcertain the years 
"- « of their birtk and _ 2 or at leaſt of their ene ce. 25 25 
ane: :: et e, ente yrs $00 4 


Wo! Chandler, Inte Arc, Vi "yes * n St e 1 Hochile . 
Wi Mulatori, peine in 5 5 en bat ow l bue © 


al Mm; Ox. P. 3... 
bo Chandler's Inſcriptions, p. . e 4:7 7 
110 2 40 SIDE eto SET! 1 8 at . 
15 eng, Hereulls PEE & Epo Ul. M —_ > of 17 | 0 een 
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BED rey: even in his particular object. by ſuppoſing: 2 
expreſt in the iaſoription at Sicyon mentioned 5 60 Arn. J 
= tarch [sÞ after Heraclides Ponticus, the chronology —_ 

8 was regulated by the times of office of the prieſteſſes -— F 


14 1 
With this view he marks fo carefully the kings of ben 


from Cecrops to the abolition of that form of government, and 
relates ſeveral events in the hiſtory of thoſe times; the eſtabliſn- 


ment of the principal religious feaſts; at Athens; the -introduc- 4 


tion of different ſorts of muſic into the hymns ſung. at theſe 
_ feaſts, the firſt beginning of Tragedy and Comedy, the different 


58 theatrical victories of many poets and muſicians. Among the 9 
80 Bpechs which remain there are few that contain any other 
acts, and they are almoſt always accomp anied: with circumſtan- 
es et little importance in the hiſtory" of literute, and on 


ſome occaſions it is not eaſy” to determine whether the date re- : 1 
55 1 to the fact in general, or in literary hiſtor y.?“ 


NM. Freret aceounts for his ſilence as to the affairs of Rs 1 


| Juno at Argos, which method of computation was fol- 


ſowed by Xenophon and Thucydides in their hiſtories. o en 
this inſcription the æra of: celebrity of the moſt famous 


| * and muficiahs was: exproſely marked, with, the - an of 


27 Faliviens: for the hiſtory 15 the. 3 Fa 23 hs 


8 only one that remains ſomewhat entire of all that the antients _ 


. publiſhed. We have only fragments of the canons of Apollo- 


dcorus, Eratoſthenes, and Thraſyllus in Clemens Alexandrinus, — | 
aläland what we find on this part of antient hiſtory in Euſebius _ 
 __ agrees with the Parian Chronicle in general. The epoch of the © 


. taking of Troy i is that which ſeparates the beroic from the 5 Moric 1 


ttimes, and its date is moſt controverted among the antient Ccho· 


5 — On this . there is the greateſt variation. The Pe 


t Dial. de e Muſica, PPE.” 


| that : this was 3 ; 


| authority — 


$4.3 


anthority of the Chronicle may be ſufficient for lit rary hiſtory; 
However the dates are not always free from error e Mis enclegt. 
cal perplexity. But it has not the ſame degree of authority forthe 
general and political hiſtory of Greece. It exhibits only the opi- 


nion of a particular critic. Its calculation may ſerve to explam ” 


and ſupply the chronology of original hiſtorians, and the wri- 


ters ho repreſent them; but if they contradict theſe, they are 


1 nat of ſuffitient authority by themſelves to overthrow them. |: 


| Wie ought always to be on our guard againſt dates expreſt i in nu- 
merals, which may be incortectly cut, or have been miſread. Ee 


be Selden and Young, who nn characters half effaced. 5 
Thus much for M. Freret's ſentiments on the Chronicle in ge- . 


= 3 1 forbear to take up time in tranſeribing his- exarmi- 


nation of particular epochs; but ſhall content-myſelf with re- 1 
1 ferring to his Memoire in the XXVIth. vol. of the Memoires 28 


| a The ee may 5 — as-an «ko "ON the ohjotions |. 


1 | Sappded: on the omifſign.of facts and events relative to Paros in: 8 
—_ the Parian Chronicle, which is too general to admit them not 8 
8 being a table. of governors of that iſland, as the Amyclean or Sin 


BH  Eyonian inſcription are liſts of preiſteſſes of Apollo and Juno. FE 


Nor is there a ſingle event of thoſe recited by our critic of mo- 


ment ſufficient to entitle it to a place in this record. The 


i Le. Ea des + ad OR: — 1 75 and . 4 or PEE 


5 ſiege and taking of it by. Hercules in reſentment for the death 25 e 


of two of his companions in his expedition againſt the Amazons; * 


ö Is the ſtory of Minos being engaged. i in a ſacrifice to the Graces | in N 
= this iſland, and tlirowing away his crown and. pipe on hearing _ | 


1 the death of his ſon Androgeus, whenee it became a cuſtom ever 


5 after at Paros to ſacrifice to the Graces without crowns or pipes [7]; „ 


5 the unſucceſsful fiege; of Paros by; Miltiades; the exaQion of tri=— 
= inte OM it 5 Themiſtocles; its reduction by. a and AE td 


”Y Om Bib. 2 Ed. Gale. DE 


eden PE 


I . 'Y to 5 5 
5 „again «by n the peopling from hence an iſland of "I fame 


name in 
reſt of the Cyclades. it joined with the Perfiatis or the Gredks, 


©. origin of its name, and the ſeveral perſons it gave (birth | 1 


toſuſ are are all facts incapable of being recorded on marble, 5 


bovwever introduced en p4ſart into hiſtoric narrative. Perhaps 


He: rule. But it muſt be proved that the Parian Chronicle is a 


£4 "ie: it was brought down; ©! © 


the omiſſion of the birth of Archilochus is an exception to this 


Adriatic; the ſevezal times at which with the 


Chronicle of Paros, aud that becauſe it is a more general. e- i 
maile, it is therefore a forgery . It may have beet obly befpoke | 

buy ſome-individual, or public body, to be cut in a block or 

table of that marble that was in ſo high repute, to be erected in 


1 ſome temple or pyblic building in a very different patt of Groecs | 
or Aſie, but prevented by à variety of accidents from arriving 1 
__—__ - Þat.the-place of its deſtination, which even had" it reached it is a 


|  -a thouſand thanees to one if it would have been copied by any 1 


= hiſtorian or traveller, Until the circumſtances of its late diſ- YN 


_ _ ceoveryicanbe. aſcertained, it muſt: be impoſſible to determine for 13 1 1 
| - whim uſe or plate it was — AO ER 4 9925 = 


ER IV. But, faßs the aa, ts + hs I + ries" of the Ge. _—_— 
ian hiſtory are involved in darkneſs and confuſion. Herodotus 1 


= the father of hiſtory, 1 is irregular and, deſultory, and ſeems 1 


* g o have bag no idea of. any, chronological order or preci- 
_— fon.” KN tr only | 1 3, years, after him is too. brief and 


9 7 conciſe in /;. 
7 tus, and deduces to the Peloponneſian war, on which he is 


is narrative, which he reſumes from Herodo—- 


more diffuſe, as being cozval with it; and though both he 15 


TEES and Xenophon wrote in the form of annals, they introduce many — | 


le! Evers, an elizide poet, ee, a $2: of f Plidins and three — 1 


cauſtic 9 ö N 6 „ 
2 5 55 b incidental 


3 I 25. 1 
— oiraumſtances without! any — Adisdion 
or refetu me tu ani weinarable apach : nor were Oiympiads 


matkecb y Ars bab hy Hats The beſt hiſtorians Of Gees 
diſſer . botli in facts /and dates ; and ſhall we aſcribe more cortect-. 
nel to the Pdrian Clhironidle than to Thucydides and Xenophon :? 


We majicertawhy lower it far beneath their: ſtandard without 


43 chaiging it with furgery, as there ate many leſſer qntient hiſto- ot 


 rians1who) differ: from the gieater without their genuineneſs be- 


| inpatidfirg/Eratothqnes'is-alowed 10 haue bednanexaabro-: | 


| negrapheiJandis ſuppoſed to have written about 25 os 30 years 3 


© 2 after thie making of the Pariaw Chronicle. He might differ from 8 


1 ct æurrett the chronology: adopted on that marble :bup thougi! . 


| ® this ay affect the credibility, or authority, 'br-correftieſs ß 


] 85 4 


| that imatbie, it by-noimeans proves that it was-fiftitious, or of 
1 laterdatt,”- Beer thang that can de ſaid againſt the method 


zology: long after the cltabliſhs: — 


g ment of Olympiads may be apidinh: to the monument under 
1 coufideration, without impeaclling its originality; The Patin: 
Chronicle ic only} as fallible as: the-chronologies of Ephorus ss 
Liens Siculgs, Exatpſthenes, Apolladorus, and: othetas ant — 
Iiis epochs, though not more certain than others complained of 
by Diodorus. 5 
1 — Ale 40. by. different mib. it woult only have» 25 


-Sieulus, are not therefore farged, : Had: this 1 mar- 


= 1 others which they cite... I the- date of a. woſt i nen . 5 
Wien in the moſt poliſhed ſtate of Greece, the - legiſlation of 

| Soloyat Athens, was in Plutarch's tima a ſubject of diſpute and 

| uncemaintyy not aſcertainable from: written evidence or tradi: 
| tion, what wonder a chronicle inſcribed on marble was not _ 47 


1 WM pealed to? There are many reaſons to be aſſigned for neglect- 3 
| ing it without an implication that it did not exiſt at the time. 


* Tk abs of Diodes Siculus 1 1s > deaxned decifive * againſt it; 18 


becauſe - 5 


chronologiſts of antiquity, and they differ but a year from each 
ther, It is true Timæus differed 7 years, Dicacarchus' as; che 
author of the life of Homer aſcribed to Herodotus, 86, _ 
Samius 130. Vet Petavius days the Parian marbie deri en- "oY 
tliounds all the accounts of the antients, - antiquon 9 
tlͤͥ.iuames conturbat. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis ſays, in 1 the catlier 
„„ nothing but-the miſrockoning of ſeverdliqzr or gentra- = 
Bk tm.᷑1:vns is to be counted an error: errors of a fe years ſeldom 
affect the exactneſs of chronology [x]. The term gem is very 


G IS FH 
becauſe after; all his pains and-inquiries, he a not 1 to 


Have heard of it, or if he had heard of it, did not think it 


worthy of credit. It is preſumed: that becauſe Diodorus wass 


unable to aſcertain the epoch of the Trojan war, or divide the 


period before it into chrohological diſtinctions, therefore the 
Parian marble, which pretends to do both, did nat exiſt an his 


1 time, or eſcaped his reſearches, or was not of ſufficient autho—- ' 
rity. To this it might be anſwered,” that ſcarce two antient 


1 writers agree in fixing the epoch of the ſiege or taking of Tro. 7 = I 
Phe Parian Chronicle fixes it 1208 years before Chriſt, in 
which it differs 26 years from Euſebius, who follows the beſt 


uncertain, and is applied to one year, or 7, or from 20 to 30, and — 9 


by Herodotusto the Heraclidæ, uniformly 33 yearsſ y]. The ob 2 
cdulation of the marble, however, agrees with that of Ephorus; | 
___  Calliſthenes; Damaſtes, Philarchus, as to the day of the month on 
which Troy \ was taken: and why may we not ſuppoſe the fame | 


concurrence as to the year, though Plutarch £39 who relates the 


. done, was not led by his ſubject to mention the other. It may be | 
. ; {aid this 18 "ob Proof, wy that the en of the ne au- 7 * 


tot VII. p. 40d, ed- 1 


1 1 N fur les x tis 1 Egy Ph Men de rere 4 hate. Xix. TY 1, 22 xxx. x. By 


v. 15 lame. bs. ; 
* in Caine. | 2 " 


thors 2215 


thors on a day do not carry ſuch weight as the difference of 
years from ꝗ to 1 50. Allowing this argument its full force, it only 
proves that the Parian Chronologer had an opinion of his own, 
as ſeveral othors had; not that. he never exiſted in antiquity. 
This will apply to the differences between him and others in 
other epochs, which as to material poiuts of hiſtory are Nom 


8 20 to 66 years. 


Let us hear the opinion of another of the French literati on 
this marble. 7 CO 8 


8 From the e of. Troy t to Oban, e the elder "ON 5 
5 vin in {x}, is a little leſs than 400 years. F irſt, this is the common 7 
opinion. The Parian Chronicle allows 373 years for this interval. 

Euſebius i in his Chronicle 37 5 It is impoſſible to find two better 


authorities © on this ſubject. The Parian Chronologiſt i 1s the —_— 
RT and moſt antient founder of the Greek Chronology. He has 1 


invented among the Greeks the method of writing chronologi Ss 
et cally, or at leaſt the older methods are loſt, He has drawn FEES 
aupa ſeries of 79 epochs, and longer than any other of theſe 
times. He has followed the Attic æra, and taken Cecrops for 


his capital date: nothing 1 is more original for our queſtion than 

the year of Cecrops. And herein there is no error of tranſcri= 
bers. It is on marble, the autograph of the author, who drew = 

5 by public authority, to ſerve as archives for the whole na- 


tion. It is an antient inſcription of the iſland of Paros, which 
nad been long ſobject to the Athenians, and dated its acts by 


*- their magiſtrates. It i is perhaps the moſt precious monument of 
kind that remains to us from all antiquity. Beſides this it 


| agrees with Euſebius, whoſe Chronicle is the moſt common 


that we have. Euſebius puts here two years more than the _ 


4 Parian; but this difference is ſo ſmall that i it may me for the = 
ul: Mem de! Acad. des Infe, i my i 396, 4 . Ut, 34. 3 


22 5 


„ 
different manner of reckoning the firſt and laſt year by reckon» 
ing or not reckoning by the months that are deficient or ſuper- 


CY numerary. Euſebius differs from himſelf. In his preface he 


puts 350 years and 374, l. e. 329 and 45, and in his Pre pa- 
ratio Evangelica (x. 9), 400 years. Syncellus gives 516 years. 
But what are particular authors againſt the Parian aa 


; Cenſorinus, and Euſebius.“ 


Again [a], All the Abi Chronology above Step 3 


arbitrary, not to ſay deſperate. The Parian fails us there, and it 
© = -..* Wen properly which has ſerved us as a W for the $00 yourn- 3 


Y from Cecrops to the firſt Olympiad.” 


a Eſſay on the ſtudy of the antient hifi. an the 
4 of certainty of their proofs [5], M. Freret inclines to think - 


that the library collected by Piſiſtratus at Athens, carried away: -- - 

2 Xerxes, and reſtored after the death of Alexander by Seleucus, -.. > 

laid the foundation for the firſt general hiſtories among the 1 
. Greeks, A critical examination of theſe titles and foundations _ 


— larger hiſtories produced all the chronological works which 


I. then appeared. The only one which is come down to us tolerably . 


. entire is the Parian Chronicle, which has been preſerved above 
| 2000 years, But the fragments which remain of the Chroni- 


5 cles of Eratoſthenes, Caſtor, Apollodorus, Thraſyllus, and ; 


5 | many others, ſhew that the greater part of theſe chronologiſts p 


agree ſufficiently | in material points to give us reaſon t to — 
that they had worked from authentic memoirs. EE 
' The Abbe de Canaye, in a Memoir on the Arcopagus[}, bg. 


nes peals to this Chronicle for the : ra 101 the firſt inſtitution of that 8 


8 5 bigh court. 55 | 


len! Mem, de PAcad, des Ine. Vi. . 168. 4. vii. 266. 12m, 


Ot Mem. % Aead. des int. vii. e, . — Wy 125 = e 


nr ” 3 
M. de Valois, alſo i in his Eflay on the Sacred War of the 


Greeks [d }, appeals to this precious marble, as he calls ir, for 
eſtabliſhing g the epoch of the taking of Cirrha, and the teno- 


vation of "the Pythic games by Eurylochus, which the old 


| Greek ſcholiaſt of Pindar places in the ad year of the 47th. 


Olympiad, under the archonſhip of Simon, which is the 38th _ 


epoch of our marble, Yet Pauſanias differs ſo much from both 


= mee writers in placing theſe events in the 3d year of the 48th 
Olympiad, that M. Valois declares he ſhould not have hefirated 


1 to prefer his authority to that of the Scholiaſt, had not the 


. Parian Chronicle preſented itſelf in ſupport of the latter. „ 


cannot account for the ſilence of Pauſanias about the marble, 5 
dtherwiſe than by ſuppoſing that he had never ſeen „ 


= he wilfully concealed his knowledge of it. The former ſup- 
 __ poſition is a reflection on Pauſanias's exactneſs in viſiting _ 


conſulting all the monuments in all parts of Greece ; as this | 
monument was not then buried in the earth, but ſtanding 
public depoſitary, preſerved i in ſome famous temple, open to 


public view, and acceſſible to every one. NM. Valois perſuades . 
himſelf againſt Pauſanias and Scaliger that the uniting, as 1 


BM marble does, the two events with the archonſhip of Simon, which „ 
falls in the ſecond year of tbe 47th Olympiad, is decifive in 1 


1 vor of the Scholiaſt. Theſe firſt Pythian games were diſtin- 


5 guiſned above all preceding ones by the allotting of the booty 


— taken in the ſacred war and at Cirrha in rewards to the victors at 


a them, which is particularly noted on this reſfecbable marble, 


= as M. Valois ſtyles it [e]. F rom it he corrects the. pa al 


 Þ | ww pile 3. Neuen NN inſtead of Lech; , and whereas Pau- 5 . 1 hy 5 


[41 Thid; 1b. ak p- 555. 129 5 
[4] Ibid, 257, 4. r. 55 l. 
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E ] 
ſanias differs 5 years in the interval between the iſt and 2d Py- 
thiad, this may be ſet right if we reflect that in the earlieſt 
times the Pythiads were celebrated every nine years — the 


antients differ in the interval between each. : 
J might tranſcribe a whole paper of M. Gibert [ "Ml l 6 on 


the ſubject of this marble, which he treats as of the greateſt au- 
thority, not only for its antiquity 500 years before that of the 
earlieſt hiſtorians that are come down to us, but for being an ori- 
; ginal clear of the alterations and faults ſo inſeparable | from hiſto= | 
fies and chronologies that have been tranſmitted by a ſucceſſion 
of tranſcripts. He is laviſh of his Praiſes of Selden and Prideaux — 
for their diligence and accuracy in reading and copying it, and. 
| even gets over the objection raiſed by Mill, who conſulting "i — 
for Bentley 23 years after Prideaux, read 7 or 8 words more in 
one line, but found ſeveral others intirely effaced. He proceeds 5 


do ſhew that the year made uſe of on it is the Parian; that 
each Athenian archonſhip concurs with two Parian years, and. 


two Athenian archonſhips anſwer to three Parian years; and 


that the events whoſe date is certain tally exactly by this mode 


of calculation. He accounts for the placing the archonſhips of 


5 Euctemon and Antigenes two years before Diodorus? liſt, by 


1 aſcribing it to a difference of opinion. He adjuſts the epoch TRE; 


of Gelo' 8 tyranny, and ſhews that there is no auachroniſm f in = 


| the reign of Hiero.” 5 1 %%% ũ ᷣ 
From all theſe . it appears 1 bighly the . 1 
WO on the continent think of this marble. What would they have 5 
aid had it fallen into the hands of M. Peireſe? „55 
Homer's age is another epocha much 8 Our. 1 


. | marble, however, agrees with Porphyry and the generality « of — 


Ir ] Mew. de PAGd, xxilj, 61—22. 45. Xvi. i 991 33+ 12. 


9 T 
writers as repreſented by Suidas, in placing him 907 or 908 years: 
before Chriſt, which is but 14 years later than Euſebius had 
placed him. And yet the Grecian chronologiſts carry him back 

from 20 to 60, and 80, and even 2co years further. There is 

a variation, lays the objector, of 500 years in the conjectures of 
the antients in this article.” The Parian marble differs 62 from 
Apollodorus. and from Eratoſthenes 202. 


As to the opinion of a very late editor of the Septuagint copy e 
5 of Daniel at Rome, 1772, that the Parian Chronicle was the work. SES 


of Demetrius Phalereus, there is ſo little certainty about the au- 


Ws thor, or the work aſcribed to that Prince, that we may paſs by 
the objections. ariſing from this hypotheſis, 1 © would, how- 


dier juſt obſerve that admitting Demetrius Phalereus, or any i 


other Demetrius, to have compoſed a chronicle, whether under 
the name of Avaſgaęn ſimply, or Avelpa@y tw  ApxoV]uv, cos 
not neceſſarily follow that this Chronicle was copied on the 5 
marble during the life of the Compiler, or in its fulleſt extent. 
It would only mean that his hy potheſis was followed on it. 5 
3 though we have not his work to compare with it; 35 
hs objector defends the genuineneſs of . ad Car- „„ 


tius on ground which he will not allow to be taken i in behalf 
of the Parian Chronicle, and admits the ſilence of contempo=- 5 


rary writers againſt them, which he will not allow for the mar- 


1 ble. Curtius is not quoted till the middle of the 12th century. 


1 If there was any pretence for ſuppoſing him a forgery, the rank 11 
Which Alexander the Great held in the times of Chivalry 


would be ſufficient to juſtify the ſuſpicion, Alexander, fays- „ 


= = Mr. Warton ale was the moſt eminent n of Gre e 


wor Hin. - of Eng beam, 1. 22 133. : - 


18 1 . 

Tian Antiquity. Q. Curtivs was an admired hiſtorian of the ro- 
mantic ages.” He is firſt quoted by Petrus Bleſenſis about 11 . 
by Joannes Sariſburienſis about 1170. Conſequently, Curtius 
then firſt ſtarted up, a fictitious hiſtory of the geſts of Aliſaun- 
dre, and in about half a century afterwards Philip Gualtier, 
| provoſt of the canons of Tournay, raiſed on it a Latin poem in 
ten books, called the Alexandreid [h. By ſuch deductions might 


e one perſuade the world that Curtius 8 — was a fiction of 


- „„ itſelf. 


the 12th century. 


1 Now we are ſpeaking 31 A let me wy Introduce 5 
5 an obfervation of the author of Examen Critique des Hiſto- 


riens d' Alexandre,“ p- 343, & ſeq. who propoſes to ſubſtitute 
to the birth of that prince on the Parian Marble, the firſt 


ſucceſs of Demoſthenes as an orator, and to the mention __— 


Ariſtotle that of Plato. Both events are ſupplied on the mar= 
dle, and there is room for the alteration which i is better founded * 
e khan the preſent ſupplement. e ed Fo fe RS 
. 1 return to Phædrus; and obſerve. that e is objedted Ee 
— to his genuineneſs from the lateneſs of diſcovery, and the = 
| filence of antient writers about him, applies more forcibly to 8 


Velleius Paterculus, of whom there is but one MS. extant, and 


1 that not diſcovered or publiſhed | till 1520; for Fabricius ſays 


: the edition of Venice 1476 is a fiction, and there were not 


9 Nonne critics who objeRted t to the  genuineneſs of whe —— _ 


In he 1 of the . Chronicle with other au- | 


- thors who have treated the fame ſubjects, there is nothing ſo 


N een — as to induce one to 3 it Was Frogs E 


1 m. 2d a De ſheet i i. LY L = 


e 
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from later writers. The I is rather in facts than 
 avords, The fact about Deucalion is ſupported by Pauſanias. 


The enumeration of the 12 cities of Ionia in the ſame r 


as by Klian is purely accidental; it was ſufficient to the chro- 
nicler's purpoſe if he ſaid theſe cities were founded by the 
Ionians, without ſpecifying, which was founded firſt, and which. 
| laſt. The fall of the ſtone into ZEgoſpotamos, though 


the Chronicle does not ſay whence it fell, will never prove that 
he had the ſuperior underſtanding of a modern naturaliſt, who . 


knew better than to ſay it fell out of the ſun, the heaven =_ 


EV the air. It was ſufficient to his purpoſe to ſay it fell; andby ſe 
" naavling this fall he referred to a fact believed by the antients,. 


whether on philoſophical grounds or not. It would have been 
more worthy of Euſebius to have exploded a vulgar a. 


= but he contents himſelf with * the ſtone fell from 1 


= beaven,. 


1 4 28 * VII. Before we e attempt t "IT reconcile the parachroniſms of ws e 
_ -- : marble, we ſhould clear thoſe of hiſtorians. This it will not ; NE OTE 


= be. eaſy to do in the very firſt inſtance of Pheidon inventing; xy 
| weights and meaſures, which antient hiſtorians have made 1 


I "or. 1c years, and Sir Iſaac Newton fixed 200 years later ſtill. 7 
As to the ſecond inſtance, the expulſion of the Piſiftratidee, „ 


2 we have in many caſes ſeen that the Chronicler joins ſeveral. _ : : 
* tranſactions together to form one epocha. Here he blends the. a ag 
murder of Hipparchus, and the expulſion of Hippias, though. i 


*” 2 the latter happened 4 years after the former. 1 


The remaining parachroniſms, if not errors of this ſtone · cut | 


ö ter, or alterations of numerals by time and accident, would. 5 5 
5 certainly be too groſs, even for a counterfeiting 1ophiſt. — 


Konlieur F reret | lobves the difficulty in the 2 wr of the. 
| $5 N battle: 5 


5 BYE 
battle of Leuctra, which is antedated a whole year. The date 
of Dionyfius' s tyranny in Syracuſe ſhould be 147 inſtead of 1443 
the death of Euripides 145, that of Sophocles 143, Ante C. 
4606 [i]: for the three archons Euctemon, Antigenes, and Cal- 
lias, were immediate ſucceſſors to each other. M. Freret ac- 
1 counts for the difference in the tyranny of Dionyſius, by dat- 
„ ing its commencement from the time of his being General with 1 0 
an unlimited commiſſion; coals abhox pee. 85 


Monſieur Freret, after remarking that the author of ihe Chro- = 


1 nicle has, ſor the chronology of the heroic times, an autho- 


rity nearly equal to that of the antient critics who are oppoſed - 
to him, and that the dates of literary hiſtory would lead to diſcuſ- 


ſions of too great length and extent, proceeds to examine _— 


8 bb thoſe of the general hiſtory. In the 42d epoch, 


VF Cræſus conqueſt i in Aſia Minor, part of the dilate 
— effaced, and in the 43d, or his taking of Sardis, they are 
totally gone. In the 43d epoch this chronicle agrees walk 


| Solicrates, though it differs three years from Euſebius [4]. In | 


„ 45th the firſt numerals are wanting. The 49th, or that of 1 


ttzh/e battle of Marathon, is right. The zoth, or that of the 


death of Darius, has loſt the firſt numerals, and the remain- 


= ing were very uncertain in Selden* 8 time. This laſt epoch is 2 


5 examined at large by M. Freret, who vindicates Cteſias by ſup- 


pPoſing an error in the numerals in the MS. In order to recon-g- 

| ile the marble with. Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, the aſtro | 
nomical canon of Ptolomy, &c. he propoſes to read the eva- --, 
 _neeſcent figures as Prideaux did, and to underſtand the term 
5 8 uſed * Plutarch of the archouſhip of , in a more — = 


A See M. Gibert ubi 8 
ut W Mem. * VAcad vii. 427; 48. 


Eextenſive * 


4.4. 3 
extenſive folk, perhaps 4 or 5 years, which will bring all right, 
The Chronicle almoſt always uſes the aoriſt, and by this cir- 
cumſtance the difficulty of the 54th and 56th epochs may be 


got over. In a ſecond Memoir M. Freret lhews that the years : 
made uſe of in it are Athenian, | 


VIII. The 4 iſcovery of the Chronicle i is further gl as an 


LT argument againſtits genuineneſs, Authors are divided between 


Paros and Smyrna, as the places where it was found. But it 105 
is too bold an aſſertion to ſay that Sir Thomas Roe Os 


letters to lord Arundel does not once mention the Parian Chronick. . 


For i in p. 5 12 of Roe's Negotiations,” in a letter (not i in- 


2 deed to lord Arundel but) to the Duke 15 3 dated : 
May 1626, he —_---- 


In an iſland called Auguſto near Paris [Paros] in the Abe 8 


1 have heard of Two GREAT MARBLES, and have taken « com- . 


mand to fetch them by the Biſhop of Naxia.” e 5 
1 objector may perhaps contend that there is no iland FI „ 
the name of Auguſto in the beſt modern map of the Archipe- 5 

© 0 lago, ſuch as that of M. Choiſeul, and we may reply . 
may be a miſnomer for Antiparos or Amergos. But the paſſage FE 


certainly proves that Roe was not unacquainted with the bõn 


great marbles, and that he took meaſures to procure them by i 


E the intereſt of the biſhop of the neighbouring iſland of Naxia. 


It further proves that the Chronicle conſiſted of tuo pieces or 
3 85 parts and not of * a ſeries of ſeveral pieces,“ nor (of a ſingle T% 


piece: and this accounts for the loſs of one of the pieces on 


= the diſperſion of the Arundelian Collection. When Petavius 
=. ſpeaks of Arundelian Marbles dug up at Smyrna, he means the Me, 
£5 owe pieces that compoſed this Chronicle, and this may account 


for their ſeparation when one was converted into a N 15 


1 2 1 
piece or hearth, as if they were previouſly divided. Palmerius 


calls them fragments. Neither is this Chronicle the only ſub- | 
je&t of the diſcovery mentioned by Sir Thomas Roe or 


Gaſſendi. The former ſays Mr. Petty had collected . 200 piece: 
in all the iſlands,” and the latter that the Arundelian marbles 


bor the marbles which afterwards fell to the lot of the Earl of M 
. Arundel) were firſt diſcovered and dug up by by means of ei- 


reſc, who paid 50 pieces of gold for that purpoſe. Not a word 
20 ſaid of the Parian Chronicle Larne ti till Selden found it out = 


1 and wrote on it. — 


There is, nothing · ſuſpicious i in «that manner in bid . yy 


. Peireſe loſt theſe marbles after having agreed for the purchaſe 3 
of them. Every traveller knows the chicanery and roguery = 2 
of the Turks and Greeks, and how much eaſier it is for 


e | them to extort an exorbitant price for a piece of antiquity 


than to forge it. 1 Peireſc's agent Samſon was a Jew, he : 


=: might; join in the plot; and when the marbles were once ſmug- = 2 
guled away from his employer, it would have been ſo difficult to 


recover them or to get redreſs from the Turkiſh government — 


_— - the firſt loſs was leaft, eſpecially when he had the ſatisfac- a 4 Y 


_ tion to find into what hands they had paſt. The people „ 


5 who ſold the marbles may have been capable of executing 2 
OS any ſcheme that might gratify their avarice, by ſelling them 


twice over; but it would be difficult to prove that they were * 
3 capable of forging them: as well might it be ſaid they carved 


the ſtatues or bas reliefs of the Arundelian Collection. That * Y 

due lacune were in the inſcriptions from their original cutting, 

1 occaſioned i in the interval between Peireſc's loſing and lord 1 
Sn Arundel's getting, them is abſolutely begging the queſtion; and 


5 fo indeed 1 thiok ! is the idea that the Chrouicle ſo forged might | 2 
J we 


1 


©« not have come immediately from the hands of the original * 
A bricator.“ ji 


IX. We come now to che laſt objefticda; mi appears to 
me to have the leaſt weight of any, amounting to no more 
than this; the world has been impoſed upon many times, and 


therefore may be again. That falſe authorities ſhould be appealed 1 


to in order to eftabliſh the antiquity of nations or families is not 


5 3 wonderful; but it would be extraordinary that there ſhould not 5 


: be found ſomebody capable of detecting the falſehood, and that 
3 ſoon: ſuch has been the fate of Veremundus, Geoffrey of Mon- 


=. mouth, and other European hiſtorians ; ſuch of Ads, Me : . 
nitho, Hermes Triſmegiſtus, Dares Phrygius, and Dictyßys 


. Cretenſis, and even the poems of Orpheus, which are now 


= ſcarce mentioned. The fictions of the Sophiſts were overthrown = 
=_ by Dr. Bentley. When books ate aſcribed to an author tothe 
a mount of 20 or 30,000 we may be ſure the computation is er- 
| roneous, and ſomewhat like that of our countrymen Sak and 


Pitts, who give the name of book to every leaf or letter written . 


| = by the authors in their liſts. As to the writings of Numa the 3 
decree of the ſenate for burning them will never prove they _ 


| 3 5 were ſergeries; ; for though Livy U tells us, Valerus Antias was. : DOE: 
of that opinion, the report of the reader of them to the ſenate 


8 on which that order was founded, was, that they contained 3 


= pleraque diſſolvendarum religionum, and ſo Valerius Maximus [! e 
and Plutarch [a] ſay the ſame, that the eſtabliſhed religion 
and conſtitution of Rome would have been affected by mane 


Ph them POE: : "OT" ine &. mas too far from their — e 


mm XLI. 29. 
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ſtate, to bear the teſt of their philoſophic ſovereign's injunc- 
tions. But admitting the forgeries practiſed upon the collectors 
for the libraries of Pergamus and Alexandria, or the confuſion 
of names which has given one author's writings to another; 
admitting the motives which influenced modern forgers of an- 
tient authors, or the weak prejudices of the firſt Chriſtians, or 
of the numerous heretics in the early ages of the Church, 
| whereby fictitious writings were multiplied to ſupport particular — | 
| doctrines, or the artifices of the church of Rome to ſupport her 
5  fooleries, or the four attempts to impoſe on our credulity in 
the preſent credulous, though enlightened, age; admitting the 
miotives for the fictitious inſcriptions of Cyriacus Anconitanus, = 
of Alexander Geraldinus, and others, founded on the vanity 424 
incident to travellers, particularly in the earlier periods of difſ= 
J Ay or of Ingbiramius and Annius of Viterbo to exalt Volh 
teerra and Viterbo in point of antiquity and conſequence ; ad- 
mitting, I ſay, that there were motives for all theſe fictions, 
and afterall that has been faid, the Inſcriptions. colleted bj 
Cyriacus Anconitanus did not appear fictitious to Muratori L, =—_ 
conan it be made appear that there was a_ ſhadow of motive for 
impoſing on the public ſuch a monument as the Parian Chronicle, 
Fabricius obſerves [ ray that the inſerting ſpurious inſcriptions i 5 
nu very common fault in the firſt collections of them. To this 
5 probably it is owing that ſome have crept into Gruter's Theſau- _ 
| rus, which is made up of all that were communicated to him - 
7 from MS. copies, as well as from the ſtones themſelves. ä 
has, how: ever, thrown ſuch as he thought ſpurious at the end 
5 by themſelves, Much 0 of the credit of : an inſeription muſt de- 1 


(05 Pref, ad, Thefaur. Inferiptionam, p . 2. 
bo] Bibl. Lat. L iv. e. . 


| _ 8 


” 5 1 


| pend on the correctneſs or knowledge with which it is copied. 
f Accordingly Gori has reſtored many of Gruter's, and later 
travellers in Greece have rectified Spon's inaccuracy ; and Mu- 


ratori expreſſes his withes that the inſcriptions which compoſe TT 


his Theſaurus were re-examined and compared with the origi- 


nals, if they could be found. He obſerves that incorrectneſs is 
more frequent i in the Greek 2 by the n one N 
— letter with another [2]. = 17 


But though it cannot be denied tice inforijticns and MSS. | 


| bare been forged in the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries [r], = 2 > 
well as long before, I think every circumſtance, both intrinſic 


b and extrinſic, is apainſt the fiction of the Parian Chronicle. The 


arts and aims of Critophilus Metrophanes, who impoſed on the 8 
good nature and bounty of Archbiſhop Abbot, were of a ver 
| different kind from thoſe of counterfeiting. antiquities, he 


= Alexandrine MS. lately publiſhed with ſo much credit to this RON 


9 5 kingdom does equal credit to the patriarch, who preſented N 5 


to Sir Thomas Roe for bis ſovereign, notwithſtanding the 
blunders of Sir Thomas about it: for nothing like what 1 


; wrote to AE Abbot — in the N I certificate ” 
now in the MS. BOP. 55 e 


14 The 2 Cenatiel by the | Komen 8 both Ys and. Queitian, 1 


"mY and by the Popes, and Kings of France, againſt thoſe who forged records p 
deeds, or titles, from the firſt to the x6th Century, are remarkably feyere, The — 


N detection of theſe falfities was not fo difficult as has been imagined even in tlle 5 = 
eeuarlier times. See Nouv. Traite de Diplomatique, Tom. VI. part vi. p. 1 A . 
2 PR detected 2 fictitious foundation charter of the cathedral of Toulon, . 

cd had the forger of it ſentenced to death, and the writer r of it to the: gallies. „„ 


. Y Bouche, Hiſt. de Provence, II. 86. 


(el Pra, Woide, g 4. c. 4. 


26 2; 1 
Many inſcriptions, whoſe peculiarity rendered them doubtful 
if not ſuſpicious: on a firſt view, have been eſtabliſhed. by. ſuc- 
ceeding diſcoveries. And who except Selden ever called in 
* queſtion the inſcription . on the Columna Roſtrata, unleſs we 
would ſuppoſe every one of that period, and among the reſt the 
depulchral inſeriptions of the Scipios lately diſcovered and pub- 


en. liſhed by Piraneſi, is to come under the ſame cenſure? 


1: It ſhould ſeem that Sir Thomas Roe was more likely to be : 
: duped: as a colleQor of antiques than Mr. Petty DJ, to whom he 
bears this honorable teſtimony, that though his modeſty | would : 


ES not permit him to ſay ſo, he Wa informed he had gotten 


„ many things rare and antient; „and even when he underva- . 


+= the ſtones which he dug becauſe «+ good things unde efaced are 
fare, or rather not to be found,” he commends his talent and 


1 diligence for ſuch ſearch. Mr. Petty ſeems to have accommo- = 
5 dated himſelf to the natives, as the late Dr. Aſkew did; md --- = 
will any man affirm that the Dr. was impoſed on in any of me 0 

valuable articles which he brought together? If Sir Thomas ex 


8 pected things undefaced, or had encouraged ſuch to be brought = 3 
do him, is it not much more probable that he would have deen EN 
= egregiouſly impoſed on? : 


2 0 Selden in his preface n Series kim ; as the very 3 William Pen" -— 
8 and celebrates his great judgement in collecting antient marbles. | 


I, think it highly probable that this was Mr. Petty, maſter of me Free | 
| ſchool at Beverley, to whom Sir Hugh Cholmley was ſent there 1611. Upon 


: | being choſen fellow of Jeſus College, Cambridge; he quitted the Chool, whe — 


took with him Sir Hugh, who was then (1613) only 13 years of age and 3 months. 


| Hei is characteriſed in Sir Hugh's Memoirs lately printed for private uſe, (p. 36) : 


| as © a good ſcholar and witty man, but given to drinking, and ſo debauched us 4 \ © 
all, that I had been utterly undone, but for an intervening occafion—which was 


this: my faid tutor Petty was called from college to London, to be tutor and — * 
1 maſter to the Earl of Arundel's ſons in their father's houſe,” 


I take this opportunity to corre& my miſtake in Brit. Topog. 11. 128. in SO 


= W the perſon employed by the Earl of Arundel to collect for bim ä 


. Sir Nun . for __ . was not then born. 


N Bay 


3 
It may be fairly aſked if any counterfeit monument has been 
5 ald upon us from Greece or Aſia. The monks and literati 


of Italy have exerted great fertility' of invention. But have the 


caloyers diſcovered inclination or talents in the ſame way: or 
have the moſt learned of the modern Greeks for the three laſt cen- 
turies ſhewn themſelves equal to compiling a ſyſtem of antient 
Chronology for their country, or to forging the epiſtles of Pha- 
=, laris, Themiſtocles, or the many ſophiſtical pieces, which after 


all are rather to be called imitations than forgeries : and the ob- 


jecter himſelf allows the Chronicle in queſtion wal all i its faults 5 


KN — to be no contemptible pr oduction. 


Io return once more to the argument taken fl this Chro- . 
5 nicle not having been mentioned or referred to by any hiſto- 


rian of antiquity. Are any of the monumental records given 5 


buy Mr. Chiſhull thus referred to [u]? They are it is true con- . 
=_ firmed by hiſtorical evidence; but which of the hiſtorians ſp & 


EF. ay their being inſcribed 1 in ſtone, and erected in their temp es?” 1 
8 1 The Gans may be ſaid of the honorary monument erected to the Exec . 


ED cod tribe reciting wars barely mentioned by hiſtorians. 


: * 82. Bimardi Diſſert. ima Muratori, II. DpecclxxVIiI.. 2 
The marble charged with the names of the youths ed "RED one cat this” 


Re tribes at Athens and admitted 1 into he 3 of the . Eorfini 82898 . 
Atiici IV. proleg. p. ix. 


The bas relief and inſeription of Ifanthicas at Wilton is a noted of a vic- 5 


* | Nt tory at the Nemean.games between the joth and Soth Olympiad. Bimardi Di- 55 
ſert. Muratori Thel. f nic. PRs” The e however of this marble has 5 


2 been doubted. . JA 
The bas Wiel 1 was. ng 6 a votive . to the Gods i in memory . 


4 


= of his happy recovery from a wound received in one of his feet has. been referred * 
do the Spartan general who commanded his countrymen in the Carthaginian 


Galliz _—_ ſelect. 3 


army againſt the Romans, but may as well relate to tlie father of Pericles, who 5 
defeated the Perfinns at Mirae, 2 we > have no Qs) in . to en . 


5 either reference. 2 


On the other hand many mi _econds: hs to by hiſtorians do- 


"_- now exiſt. © Such are the braſs table in the temple of Juno Lacinia at 5 


Lacinium inſcribed with the actions of Hannibal, which ſerved Polybius as a 


foundation for his hiſtory, III. * 188, Livy xxix. c. ult. Bimardi 1 
Uatio ima. Muratori Theſ. Inſc. col. 4+ 8 
The 


5 5 The cuſtom. was too general to require this; and ſince ſo 
many records of this fort are daily diſcovered in the rubbiſh of 
the more famous temples of Greece and Aſia Minor, ſince the 
| reſearches of M. Fourmont were ſo well rewarded in the Morea, 
and Dr. Chandler regrets that he did not purſue his further at 
CE ES” 8 places, can we take upon us to decide that 
this Chronicle may not have graced ſome famous temple, = - 
aue been intended fo to do? The privileges granted by the 
Roman Emperors to ſome of the Aſiatic ſtates, though alluded 
to by Tacitus, are not referred to as inſcribed on ſtones, 
| whence conſul Sherard copied them. But what ſhall we fay yr 
of the Hiſtory of Avguſtus' Acts inſcribed on three ſides of 
85 the porch of his temple at Ancyra, of which no antient writer | 
9 has made mention, but only of the brazen tablet placed be- 9 
fore his tomb at Rome, whereon Suetonius ſays he directed 
35 his acts to be inſeribed? 1 do not at preſeut recollect a ſimilar 5 8 ; 1 
e example in the line of inſeriptions. 3 opens a wide field to 
conjecture how ſuch an inſcription came here, But there has 
not been ſuggeſted the lighteſt ſuſpicion of its authenticity Nom 
the time of biſhop Wrantz and Buſbequius, who brought the 
firſt copy of it into Europe in the middle of the 16th century, 
to that of Biſhop Pococke [x]. who, if I miſtake not, made the 
-- ol copy, of only a few lines about two centuries after, n 
mention Coſſon, Paul Lucas, Grqnovius, Tournefort, ll 
Chiſhull, and the editors of ſome Roman hiſtorians, who have 
18 ſeverally perplexed or eſtabliſhed it. Biſhop Pococke mentions 
aaaäcounterpart of this inſcription 1 in Greek, cut in the ſame walls; —— 20M 
IS and ſhould the curioſity after antient inſcriptions. not be extint, _ 
9 the curioſity for e che Aer of Aſia Minor „ 


[i Travels u. ji. 88. 5: Infrpions, p. 6. „ 


LL. 
be not intirely worn out, there may ſtill remain ample matter 
for diſcuſſion on this fingle monument, to trace a complete copy 


of it in its preſent ſtate, and to reconcile its contradictions with. 


| hiſtorians : for that even this monument as well as the Parian 
contains many ſuch contradictions, both in facts and numbers ; 


(though the latter are given in words at length and not inn 


numerals) may be ſeen from the illuſtrations of it by Mr. Chiſ- 


doll and others {9}- 


But it is not only a Aifference.'i in facts Gain; the bulk of 


4 I hiſtorians and chronologiſts that renders our Chronicle guilty of 


AY ; has been preſerved. both in Tacitus [3]. and on a braſs tablet 1 8 
FF found at Lyons 1728. The difference in ſtyle and compoſition. | 5 


fraud. Its very concurrence with them expoſes it to the ſame. 
F cenſure. A principle, which, if one admitted, deſtroys the cr. 
Aibility of every inſcription that has the ſmalleſt relation to a 
 F tient hiſtory. Let us apply this reaſoning to ſome one other 
monument of antiquity. The ſpeech of the Emperor Clau- 


dius for admitting the Gauls to a ſhare of the honors at Rome 5 


= + between the hiſtorian's copy and the original, great as it is, has ; 
I never been made an argument againſt the genuineneſs of the 
I latter. The Lex Imperii or Regia, by which the ſenate conferred. 


= «hb empite on Veſpaſian [4], mentioned only in four words 3 | 
I acitus, was found on another braſs plate at Rome, and pre- 5 
ſerved in the capital, unſuſpetted of forgery, till Erneſt t:: 
moved ſome doubts. about it in his edition of Tacitus, . 
FF - till ſubject to the opinions of thoſe who had examined or might 
ec rxamine the original. Let us take the famous decree of the ſenate 
= agaiuſt the Bacchanglian rites which oceaſioned ſuch an alarm 3 


Ti 5 1 pan over a fragment Wi to the $ervites war; iluſtrated wich notes by 


WM Dire Pimardi, who communicated it to Muratort for his . Thefaurus _—_ Et 


I Bonum, “ as it is uncertain whether it was copied'from.a braſs plate, a ſtone,, or 
; | = MS. It contains, however, ſome names of perſons and Lk like the = 
t ment of Livy lately diſcovered i in | the e Vatican. hp: 


ib Annal. Xl. OY Ae Tac, Hiſt, Iv. 6. 


832 rie, ald f Rappily illuſtemted: by two! of their members: 1 
ROE 4. Mall'%affly be perceived to laude. to the 'HzxacLean TahLES. 


22 2 4 f 1 


CPE 


| Ros; 4. U. 66. Hüte C. 186. A topy of this 8 . 
bras plate about a ſet ſquare was found in the laſt century 
in aiggiag che oandatidm of-a:houle for a nobleman in Cxla- 
n 
and was dccompahied wich yariods! fragments of pillats, cor- | 
nice &. &c. u Human body of :targe e embalmed 
nin a ſtobe off. O It Nn cattfolly preferved by; the 
the country, a deſcendant of the family of che £ 4 . 
— permitted Acetal copirs to be taken of i it, the laſt and mot cor- 4 1 


It's 


ppeared to have been broken and mended -antiently, 


ringe of. 
der, Who. 


rect iu 127, by Muhen Exyptius, - who! publiſbed a fag 


3 Git with a contmiegtary' at Naples co years after, hen it bac 
been pdocured'for the Einperor'silibrath at Vienna by his . 
| _ feiawandilibrariki! n -· the: eine and ercuraſiances ofothe diſs, 
done ot dn plate gube breaking and mendingl of it prior to 
eee ee onthography 4ikse that e the Doillian and 
ane, ache conformity - on Livy's:relativn of the 
„ for ye 6cexfiohed, and the flecree then paſt, might all 
eee eden des agwinſt its authöntieity an the bande 
con aeute 
fone} Winde ie ehe winds'of amiquaries whoſe: acquaiitanco | 
n Tets/a'variety" of) eremplars before their 
View World! derive authenticity - from the -compariſen, and 


jets; iti eh' mode ig before men- 


pitticulirls wk this'Sotiory; who poſſeſs authentic copies of a 
nument uf about u vntUry, later wund alſo in S 


"74%. Kimme to Ebcldd U Tong Mcinbir, for which it e 
brit on" e 15 apologize to that learned Univerſity - 


Who are che depolitarics of its ſubject: that 1 have thus, 2 Ll 3 4 q F 
| fone eo ande pie ite defence, which, it would. be, 271 2 
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